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THE AUTUMN PLAYS 


By Ivor Brown 


8 pte the depression in industry the 
London theatres have added to their 
number this autumn and there have been 
plenty of ‘ House Full’ notices on view. At 
the new Phoenix, whose Italianate style of 
decoration is a lavish and not, I think, a very 
successful protest against the new simplicity 
of theatrical architecture, as beautifully dis- 
played at the Cambridge in Seven Dials, Mr. 
Noel Coward has offered the town a typical 
Cowardism. The town has jumped at the 
offer and there is unlikely to be an empty 
seat during the limited run of three months 
assigned to “Private Lives.” Mr. Coward 
has provided a surface on which Miss Gertrude 
Lawrence and he himself can skate with ex- 
quisite poise and finish. The little story of 
matrimonial disentanglement is just a little 
story ; but the production is a miracle of ex- 
pertness. Mr. Coward is not to be blamed 
for omitting to write a substantial master- 
piece. He has tried only to amuse, and he 
amuses. 

So, enormously, does Mr. Leslie Henson, 
who has set up at the Strand, next door to the 
well established firm of farcical purveyors, 
Messrs. Walls, Lynn, Travers, and Co. The 
new combine, led by Messrs. Henson and 
Howard, offers not so much play as a harlequin- 
ade. “It’s a Boy” is tomfoolery unabashed 
and triumphant. The success is due to Mr. 
Henson’s genius as master of the revels and 
to the team-work of inconsequent hilarity main- 
tained by his colleagues. Nor need it be 
a that the new firm caters only for 

tows villainously low. Those of the loft- 
iest forehead repeatedly tell us (on what evi- 
dence I know not) that the improvised clown- 


ings of the Commedia Dell’ Arte were ex- 
quisite examples of the art of the Theatre. 
At the Strand are the improvised clownings of 
the here and now, and if the old Italians were 
half as funny as Clown Sydney Howard and 
Harlequin Henson, they must have been every 
bit as good as the text-books pretend. 

Let us turn to more serious matters. Mr. 
Grein alluded last month to the Malvern 
production of Mr. Besier’s “The Barrett’s 
of Wimpole Street.” This has settled down 
to a merited success at the Queen’s, while 
at the Globe, next door, Mr. Elmer Rice’s 
“ Street Scene” has delighted many with its 
faithful presentation of the humbler humans 
of New York. No millionaries and their 
vamps are here. The locale is Quantity 
Street as it sizzles under summer heat, and the 
tragedy is one of those who do not sing but fade 
or die with their music in them. The acting, 
particularly of the American members of the 
company, is exquisite. We have seen so 
much of Broadway’s leering, glittering mask 
that it is good to be shown for a change the real 
face of New York and the problems of those 
for whom a dollar means four hard-earned 
shillings. Mr. Sommerset Maugham’s “ The 
Bread-winner,” at the Vaudeville, presents 
an icily cynical view of modern youth and an 
admirable part for Mr. Ronald Squire. The 
result is not his best play, but is brilliantly 
distinctive and typical of the author’s especial 

ifts. 
a Topaze ” has amused Europe and made a 
fortune for M. Pagnol, its author. But it didnot 
seem, after its first night at the New, that his 
English royalties would be vast. Mr. Benn 
Levy’s adaption seemed to hang fire as the 
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players, with the exception of Mr. Raymond 
Massey, got no grip on the stinging satire at 
corruption. Gibbon described corruption as 
“ the infallible sign of constitutional liberty,” 
but in England of to-day corruption is more 
a matter of snobbishness than of the ubiquit- 
ous commission-hunting and eternal political 
peculation which is the theme of “ Topaze.” 
It is not the kind of satire that England under- 
stands and the cruelty of the humour is not 
to our taste. We like a lamb to be a lamb 
for the duration of the evening and the joke 
of making him a ravening wolf in the last 
act is alien to our sense of pleasant theatre. 

There were other regrettable failures. 
Miss Edith Evans ventured into management 
with an ill-chosen and ill-produced drama on 
“* Delilah,” and had to withdraw in haste, and 
Mr. Alec Rea brought a distinguished Ameri- 
can actress, Miss Mary Ellis, to play in “ Knave 
and Quean,” a play of Jonathan Wilde’s 
world which failed to hold any trumps. Mr. 
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IN 


By W. 


A twenty years ago it became evident 
that Scotland was coming into line with Ire- 
land in her attitude to the theatre, by expressing 
a desire to have a Drama of her own played 
by Scotch actors and written by Scotch dramat- 
ists. The first experiment in this direction 
was the opening at the Royalty Theatre, Glas- 
gow of a Repertory Theatre, which produced 
some original Scottish plays in a programme 
which was made up of successful English ones. 
It was not an attempt to establish a theatre 
solely for Scottish Drama so much as to pro- 
vide a repertory of interesting plays of acknow- 
ledged success that were not produced by the 
touring companies that visited the town. The 
company was an excellent one under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Alfred Waring, and many of them 
hold today prominent positions on the London 
stage. 

The work of this company was so good 
that it gave an impetus to the growing feeling 
that Scotland could provide for herself not 
alone plays, but the actors to perform them. 
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PLAYS 


Alec Rea deserves gratitude for initiating, 
with Mr. A.R. Whatmore, a season of repertory 
at the Embassy, Swiss Cottage, where the 
performances of Miss Joyce Bland and Miss 
Edith Sharpe have added distinction to a 
nice variety of plays. 

At the New, and subsequently at the Prince 
of Wales’, Mr. Balliol Holloway succeeded 
in the remarkable feat of commending Shake- 
speare to the West End and his “‘ Richard III” 
had a substantial run. At Hammersmith 
Sir Nigel Playfair produced one of the Pheenix 
Society’s early successes, Dryden’s “ Marriage 
a la Mode,” with Miss Athene Seyler scint- 
illating in her original part of the Frenchified 
lady. The ‘Old Vic,’ with Mr. Harcourt 
Williams as producer and Mr. John Gielgud 
as leading man, has entered on a season of 
prosperity and brilliance. Mr. Gielgud’s Pros- 
pero drew general praise and we await his 
Antony to Miss Dorothy Green’s Cleopatra 
as one of the events of the season. 


SCOTLAND 


G. Fay 


The initial effort to embody this idea began 
from members of Saint Andrew’s Society, 
Glasgow, led by Mr. D. Glen MacKemmie 
and Mr. Ralph Purnell and a Sub-Committee 
of the Society. It had only reached the stage 
of forming an organisation when the Great 
War put an end to its activities. In the year 
1921, when at last social life was returning to 
normality, a fresh start was made by the pro- 
duction at the Royal Institute Hall of three 
one act-plays ; “Chatelard,” by C. Stewart 
Black; “Cute M’Cheyne,” by Joseph Laing 
Waugh ; and “ Glenforsa,” by John Brandane 
and A. W. Yuill. This first attempt at pro 
ducing Scottish plays performed by Scottish 
Players met with such success that some 
months later another production was under- 
taken which was greeted with encouragement 
by both Press and Public. 

These performances were instrumental in 
forming The Scottish National Players as an 
organisation apart from the Saint Andrew’s 
Society, with a definite object of producing 
National Drama. 
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They produced five plays at the Atheneum 
Theatre, and gave them a trial run at other 
towns, and the result showed that it was not 
alone in Glasgow, but in other parts of the 
country the interest in Scottish Drama was 
very much alive. 

In the year 1922 the Scottish National 
Theatre Society was first formed, with the 
support of Lord Howard de Walden, Sir J. 
M. Barrie, Mr. John Galsworthy and Dr. 
Neil Munro. The objects of this Society 
were to develop Scottish National Drama, 
to train a public taste for good drama of any 
type, and last but not least to establish a Scot- 
tish National Theatre. 

The Society has already produced 74 plays, 
and of these 61 were original productions. It 
has had a ‘Command’ performance at Balmoral. 

The Players has paid three visits to the Lon- 
don Coliseum, together with a tour of the Stoll 
Theatres. It has played a season at the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith, and also at the 
Everyman in Hampstead. It has played at the 
Lyceum Theatre, Edinburgh, and twenty other 
towns as well. For the last four years the 
Players have undertaken a Summer Tour, play- 
ing one night in each town, and each year has 
shown an increasing artistic success, and what 
is more unusual in adventures of this kind, a 
financial one as well. 

For an organisation run entirely onan amateur 
basis, the result of the work of the Society 
since its foundation can give points to many 
ambitious professional schemes started with 
a strong financial backing and much blowing 
of trumpets. It needs only a steady progression 
for them to achieve the object of their quest, 
a theatre of their own. 

The touring of the small towns and villages 
by the Scottish Players and by the Arts League 
Travelling Theatre has aroused in them an 
extraordinary interest in the Drama, all the 
more strange because it is only a few years 
since public feeling in them was very adverse 
to anything connected with the theatre. The 
founding of the Scottish Cummunity Drama 
Association has gone far to foster this interest, 
and even the smaller villages are now forming 
Dramatic Societies and boldly producing plays 
themselves. 

The Association takes charge of the BritisH 
Drama LEaGuz Festival in Glasgow each year, 
at which they choose the winning play and 
team out of the competitions of the affiliated 
Societies which have previouslybeen tried out in 
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various parts of the country. The best eight 
teams come to Glasgow, and the winner goes 
to London to compete in the National Fes- 
tival held there to decide which is the winning 
play and team in Great Britain. In 1927 the 
team playing ““The Wooin’ O’ T” came second 
at this Festival, and they were the first in Scot- 
land out of the 80 teams that competed that 
year. In 1928 the National Festival Judges 
gave the first place to the Ardrossan and Salt- 
coats Players in “The Old Lady Shows Her 
Medals,” and the same company afterwards 
won the Little Theatre Tournament, in New 
York. Last year the winning team was the 
best out of 170 entries, and in all probability 
this year the winner will have at least 240 com- 
petitors to face before reaching the Glasgow 
Festival. The Societies affiliated to the Com- 
munity Drama Association do not by any 
means cover the entire amateur movement in 
the country, for many are independent Socie- 
ties producing plays for their own members, 
like the Women’s Institutes, and it is quite 
possible that in a year or two they will have 
enough Dramatic Societies to hold a Festival 
of their own. 

Last year the British Drama League tried 
the experiment of opening at St. Andrew’s a 
Scottish Summer School of Drama, with 
much misgiving as to the financial result, if 
none about its artistic value. The roll con- 
tained the names of 40 students from all parts 
of Scotland, and many who were resident in St. 
Andrew’s. Most of the students were spending 
their annual holiday in acquiring a knowledge 
of the technical side of Drama. This year 
students, not including residents of St. 
Andrew’s, numbered over 100, and during the 
ten days the school was open it was not pos- 
sible, even with a very large list of classes, to 
cover all subjects on which the students 
desired tuition. 

Each year more students come to the School, 
more and more teams compete at the Commun- 
ity Festival, and The Scottish Players break 
fresh ground, by their tours stirring up a real 
live interest in the Drama. Where will it all 
lead to? The enthusiasm for the Drama that 
exists in Scotland today cannot be paralleled 
in any other country. Out of this new-born 
desire to give expression to the National 
feeling, using the theatre as a medium, must 
come either great dramatists, or great actors, 
or what is much more to be desired,a combina- 
tion of both. 
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WHEN 


QUEENS TOOK THE 


WATERS AT ISLINGTON 


AN ACCOUNT OF OLD SADLERS WELLS 
By Leslie Lord 


| Daretecine meg especially, and stage lovers 
everywhere will rejoice to know that the 
proposal to establish a popular theatre on 
the site of the ancient Sadler’s Wells Play- 
house is now well on the road to fulfilment. 
Of the total sum required to carry out the 
scheme more than {£70,000 has already been 
subscribed, and very soon the people of North 
London will enjoy the same facilities for cheap 
and good drama as is provided for South 
London by the old Vic. 

“The Wells” has seen many changes and 
endured varying fortunes in its chequered 
career. It has enjoyed the patronage of the 
highest and the lowest, and its bill of fare has 
included dishes ranging from bull and bear 
baiting to dramatic versions of Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels, as well as some of the 
best Shakespearian presentations seen in 
London. 

Its beginning was as curious as its subse- 
quent history. In 1684 workmen digging 
gravel in the grounds of Mr. Sadler, a surveyor 
of highways at Clerkenwell, discovered a 
large flagstone which, upon being raised, 
disclosed a well. This was identified as one 
that had belonged to the Priory of Clerken- 
well, and in the Middle Ages had been credited 
with miraculous powers. It was at this time 
that the vogue for regarding the waters of in- 
land springs as a sure specific for all complaints 
was at its height, and Mr. Sadler’s well was very 
soon thronged bythehypochondriacs of the day. 
The proprietor was not slow to see the advan- 
tage of this find, and set to work to make his 
garden more attractive. To this end he 
planted shrubs, installed grottoes and a marble 
basin to receive the water of the spring, and 
provided music for the entertainment of his 
patrons. Then, probably at the suggestion 
of a certain dancing master, Mr. Forcer, whom 
he had taken into partnership, he erected a 
wooden “ Musick House,” the forerunner of 
the noted or notorious Sadler’s Wells Theatre 
which followed. 

No charge was made for admission, this 
being a privilege reserved for patrons of the 
bar, an arrangement no doubt profitable 
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enough to the proprietor, but one that added 
nothing to decorum of the establishment. 

A certain Ned Ward gives a graphic pen 
picture of the place in his “‘ Walk to Islington.” 


** We enter’d the house, were conducted 
upstairs, 
There lovers o’er cheesecakes were 
seated by pairs. 
The organs and fiddles were scraping 
and humming, 
The guests for more ale on the tables 
were drumming ; 
Whilst others, ill-bred, lolling over 
their mugs, 
Were laughing and toying with 
their fans and their jugs, 
Disdain’d to be slaves to perfections, 
or graces, 
Sat puffing tobacco in their mistress’s 
faces.” 
Then, describing the company— 
“ We began to look down and examine 
the pit, 
Where butchers and bailiffs and such 
sort of fellows 
Were mix’d with a vermin train’d up to 
the gallows, 
As buttocks and files, housebreakers 
and padders, 
With prizefighters, sweet’ners, and such 
sort of traders, 
Informers, thief takers, deer stealers, 
and bullies ; 
Some dancing, some skipping, some 
ranting and tearing, 
Some drinking and smoking, some 
lying and swearing, 
And some with the tapsters were got 
in a fray, 
Who without paying reck’ning were 
stealing away.” 


Sadler and Forcer were in due course 
succeeded by the latter’s son, who apparently 
found a means of attracting more desirable 
clientele, for in 1735 the Princesses Amelia 
and Caroline went to Sadler’s Wells to drink 
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the waters, “in consequence of which the 
nobility flocked in such numbers that the 
proprietors would take £30 in a morning.” 

Eight years later the place came under the 
management of one Warner, and reverted to 
the disrepute of its former days. The old 
actor, Kirkman, visiting the place at this time, 
wrote “ Here we smoked and drank porter, 
or rum and water, as much as we could pay 
for, and every man had his doxy that liked 
it—we had a mixture of very odd company, 
for I believe it was the baiting place of thieves 
and highwaymen.” 

The following year Sadler’s Wells was 
indicted by the Grand Jury of Middlesex as a 
“place injurious to public morals.” If any 
improvement was effected, however, it was 
short-lived, for we learn that two years later 
the charge for admission was one shilling, 
which included a pint of wine, and notorious 
in the programme was a dramatic version of 
Hogarth’s “ Harlot’s Progress,” presented with 
all its repulsive details. 

In 1765 the old wooden Musick House was 
replaced with the stone building which was the 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre of our day, and its 
status was greatly improved. 

Seventy years later the famous actor, 
Thomas King, took over the management. 
King had moved in fashionable circles and 
Society rallied round him in his new enterprise 
and Sadler’s Wells began to be recognised 
as one of the leading theatres. The interior 
was re-built, and the elder Dibdin wrote plays 
and sketches specially for the theatre. Moun- 
tebanks were still the principal attraction, 
however, and the leading acrobats, contortion- 
ists and tight-rope walkers of the day usually 
filled the bill. Pantomime, too, was always 
prominent, and Boyce and Byrne were amongst 
the famous harlequins who appeared at “ The 
Wells.” 

Most famous, however, and perhaps the great- 
est of all mountebanks, were the Grimaldis. 
First the father, who came to England as 
dentist to Queen Charlotte and then resigned 
this office to become Ballet Master at Sadler’s 
Wells, and then the immortal “ Joey.” The 
latter made his first appearance as a sprite, 
before he was two years old, and this early 
association with the old theatre endured for 
forty-nine years. 

In the meantime the management under- 
went many changes. King retired in 1782, 
and was succeeded first by Wroughton, a 


Drury Lane actor, and then by the husband 
of the famous Mrs. Siddons, under whom 
there appeared at “‘ The Wells ” Master Carey, 


a boy who afterwards rose to fame as Edmund 
Kean. 


In 1804, when every seaman who fought 
under Nelson was regarded as a real Tom 
Bowling, and sailors were the darlings of the 
public, was begun the series of sensational 
nautical dramas which remained in popular 
favour for the next fifty years. Amongst other 
innovations at Sadler’s Wells was the con- 
struction of a gigantic tank to aid the sensation- 
al effects of these plays, and which earned for 
the theatre its new title of “ The Aquatic.” 
A tragedy which occurred about this time 
threw a shadow on the house for several 
years. During the playing of one of these 
dramas of the sea, “‘ The Ocean Fiend,” a 
false alarm of fire was raised and in the ensuing 
scramble for safety, twenty-three persons lost 
their lives, either suffocated and trodden 
underfoot or smashed to pieces after jumping 
from gallery to pit. 

Grimaldi’s long service was rewarded in 
1818 with the managership, which he retained 
until his farewell performance ten years later. 
It was said that the scene in the crowded house 
as the old clown made his adieus so affected 


him and the audience that it was days before 
they recovered. 

An attempt to revive the fortunes of the 
house by turning it into a circus under the 


grandiloquent title “The Royal Amphi- 
theatre of Arts ” met with no success, and then 
in 1884 occurred what is perhaps the most 
important event in the history of Sadler’s 
Wells. It was taken over by Samuel Phelps 
and Mrs. Warner, the finest tragedian and 
tragedienne of their day. They decided to 
convert Sadler’s Wells, for nearly two cen- 
turies the resort of the roughest audiences 
in London, into the home of legitimate drama. 
Phelps would have no half-measures. At the 
slightest sign of disorder, the offenders were 
expelled, the proprietor personally assisting the 
regular “‘ chuckers out.” 

A series of Shakespearian Revivals was 
initiated, all admirably produced, with a 
correctness of detail unsurpassed even by 
the large theatres in town. The status of 
many of the West End houses had declined 
just as much as Sadler’s Wells had increased, 
and while they were handed over to wild 
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beast shows, the Islington house was filled 
nightly with eager and attentive crowds. 

After Phelps retirement in 1862 a decline 
set in from which “The Wells” has never 
more than temporarily recovered. 

The new Sadler’s Wells which is to rise 
from the ashes of the old “ Musick House ” 
has behind it all the traditions and much of 
the history of the London Stage, and, in front 
of it, a great and useful future. 


POSTCRIPT 
ON BEHALF OF THE SADLERS WELLS FUND 


Like the Old Vic, Sadlers Wells will be a Charity 
Foundation. Any profit will automatically go to 
the improvement of the work. It is necessary that 
the theatre should be given, because the low prices 
charged would be impossible if rent or interest had to 
be paid. With the theatre given, it will, as the Old 
Vic has proved, be able to pay its way. 

The Fund has collected, after five years of continuous 
effort, a sum of {£70,000 in free gifts. The task has 
been difficult because of the fact, abundantly proved 
by the history of all efforts to raise money for artistic 
or educational purposes, that it is only a pity for phys- 
ical suffering which makes any effective appeal to the 
vast majority of charitable persons. To have raised, 
without any millionaire assistance, so large a sum for 
mental benefit, even if for poor people in the first in- 
stance, is perhaps without precedent. 

As already stated, the theatre will very shortly be 
completed, owing to an arrangement for delayed pay- 
ment in respect of considerable balance, which, though 
an unsecured debt, must ultimately be collected. Al- 
lowing for this postponement, a reserve of a few thous- 
sands is in hand for equipment and the necessary mini- 
mum of working capital. The further sum required 
for this essential purpose is about £4000. that 
amount can be raised within the next few weeks, the 
theatre will definitely be opened on Boxing Day 
next as an extension of the present Old Vic. Drama 
and opera will be played for a fortnight each, alternately 
atthe two theatres. This will not only make it possible 
to give 6 or 7 Shakespeare performances per week, 
instead of 9 per fortnight (fancy any commercial man- 
ager risking drama on 9 houses per fortnight, not per 
week |), but will provide London with what it has 
never had before, consecutive opera (6 shows per 
week) for a 9 months season in every year. 

Boxing Day,1930, is the exact Jubilee of the reformed 
Old Vic, which was opened by Emma Cons on Boxing 
Day, 1880. 

Anyone willing to help this admirable cause should 
send a contribution to Captain R. P. P. Rowe, Sec., 
Sadlers’ Wells Fund, 119 Piccadilly, W.1. 





OLD BANCROFTIANS’ DRAMATIC SOCIETY 


The Old Bancroftians’ Dramatic Society are produc- 
ing “‘ Passing Brompton Road,” by Jevon Brandon- 
Thomas, at the Conway House, Red Lion Square, 
Holborn, W.C.1, on Wednesday and Thursday, Decem- 
ber roth and 11th in aid of King’s College Hospital. 

Tickets can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, 
F. Cakebread, 110 Commercial Street, E.1 (Phone 
Bishopsgate 9243), or at the hospital. 
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“ SMALL-PART ” 
HOAX 
By W. J. Irvine 


5 “ making-a-lot-out-of-a-small-part” 
theory in amateur theatricals is all a hoax, 

Those clever people who expound it 
generally know nothing about acting a small 
part, have never acted one and probably never 
will. Those fortunate folk who always get 
the best and biggest parts in amateur societies, 
in sympathy with the others who invariably 
are given the smallest positions, say “ Now’s 
your chance to live up to so-and-so’s theory 
about making a hit out of a little part. Re 
member what... . said,” and they quote the 
name of someone high up in amateur dramatic 
circles. 

As one who has taken small characters in 
plays for a good time and who has been a 
member of an amateur society for many years, 
I whole heartedly dispute that infamy. 

For instance. In our latest production, a 
play by Euripides, I was cast as a Taurian 
soldier. I had nothing to say, but was on 
the stage all through the play. I stood erect, 
a heavy shield weighing me down on one side, 
and a spear holding me up on the other, 
For close on two hours, for three nights, I 
stood like this. Now, “ Mr. Small-big part” 
man what have you got to say? 

What would you have made out of this 
character? Would you have stood at 4 
peculiar gait and in such a way that the audience 
could not possibly mistake your histrionic 
talent? Would you have held your spear at 
such an angle that the audience could not 
fail to admire your acting ? 

I am curious as to what you would have 
made of such a small part. 

Is it the small part that helps the ambitious 
actor ? 

Is it in a part such as the Taurian soldiet 
that the amateur actor learns his business? 

I should say not. 

If the ambitious amateur is to accumulate 
any knowledge of the “ ropes ” at all he should 
be given a responsible position. The big- 
gest character in the play if possible. Thea 
he would soon learn the pit-falls of amateut 
acting and realise whether he was fit or not 
to play a big part. He would discover mort 
tricks of the trade than if he played small 
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parts from season to season. He would 
understand what exactly was needed to make 
a huge success of a character and be confident 
in himself. 

The Taurian soldier in the audience’s view 
was only an addition to the scenery. Yet it 
was a so-called small part ! 


“ SMALL-PART ” HOAX 


Yes, the “small-big part” theory is an 
idle and foolish encouragement to the unfortu- 
nate fellow who is always cast the smallest 
of smallest roles. 

Let all those exponents of that singular 
theory give up their big parts and try small 
ones for a change—it’s education isn’t it ? 


THE STAGE IN CENTRAL EUROPE 


7 stage in the capitals of the various 
smaller States which crystallised out of the 
great Austro-Hungarian Empire in 1918, can 
look back with satisfaction on the record of 
the last twelve years. The pessimists whose 
jeremiads prophesied a rapid decline and fall 
in dramatic art in these more or less impov- 
erished countries have been proved mistaken. 
Vienna, although the maximum Austrian 


theatre public has fallen from 53 to 6 millions, 
has lost little of its reputation as the forcing- 
house for witty comedy, for serious poetic 
drama, for sparkling operetta and the frank 
discussion of aivanced social problems. The 


Budapest and rague theatres, released from 
the domination of the Viennese ideas, have 
developed on new and vigorous national lines. 

The triumph of the inborn instinct for the 
theatre, supported sometimes by subsidies, 
sometimes (especially in Vienna), by a public 
which often puts a gallery seat before food, 
and sometimes by the rapidly developing tour- 
ist traffic, is well attested by the vigour of the 
present season’s programme. 

The Theater in der Josefstadt of Professor 
Max Reinhardt, whose productions are always 
looked forward to with the greatest interest, 
has just brought out a new play, “ Olympia,” 
by Franz Molnar, whose piece “The Swan” 
is still running successfully in London. The 
big success achieved by “‘ Olympia ” is chiefly 
due to the sparkingly witty dialogue and the 
excellent acting. The action of the play takes 
place in Austrian Court Circles before the war, 
and its daintily concealed irony makes it very 
amusing. The brilliant conversation “‘ makes 
the play,” and gives it literary quality. Lili 
Darvas, Franz Molnar’s beautiful young wife, 
who scored a big success in the Salsburg festiv- 
ities this year was at her most charming in the 
leading part of “Olympia,” the young Princess. 


The Burgtheater, Vienna’s state theatre, sends its 
best actress, Hedwig Bleibtreu, to play the part 
of Olympia’s ambitious and clever mother. 
Romanowsky, who plays the comic figure 
in “‘ Olympia,” causes peals of laughter by 
his presentation of an honest but annoyingly 
stupid Austrian captain of the gendarmerie. 
Molnar, the Hungarian, allows only the one 
Hungarian character among these Austrians to 
awake our sympathies. 

“‘ The First Mrs. Fraser” (in German “ Die 
Erste Frau Selby ”) has just been produced in 
the Raimundtheater under the supervision of 
the author, St. John Ervine. Fritzi Massary, 
the brilliant Viennese actress who of re- 
cent years has appeared in Berlin, and only 
visits Vienna as a guest, played the name part 
in a most natural and attractive way. She is 
no less charming as a devoted mother than 
she is as the clever and understanding wife of 
Mr. Fraser. The play has achieved an initial 
success. 

Franz Lehar, the Viennese composer, who 
has turned his back on Vienna for a long time 
and has favoured Berlin by having all his new 
operettas performed there, has just been dec- 
orated by a forgiving country with the Grand 
Silver Medal for Services to the Austrian Re- 
public. Perhaps in connection with this 
extension of the olive branch, the Theater an der 
Wien has forgotten its enmity towards the man 
who gave it “ The Merry Widow,” and is 
producing “‘ The Land of the Smile,” Lehar’s 
latest operetta, which had a great reception at 
Berlin. Lovers of “ The Merry Widow ” will 
miss the gay, catchy tunes but will find in it 
something infinitely deeper, a medium between 
operetta and opera. Lehar has of late—with 
the approaching of his life’s eve—turned to 
more serious music, and his last operettas, 
like “Paganini,” “‘Friedericke,” and the present 
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“‘ Land of the Smile,” show this change very 
clearly. Great interest is taken in his next 
work, “ Schén ist die Welt,” which is to be 
performed in Berlin for the first time this 
season,. 

One of the most notable features of the 
present season is the new adaption of Shake- 
speare’s “‘ Measure for Measure,” by Richard 
Flatter, produced at the Bargtheater. Flatter 
challenges the reading of Angelo’s character 
as that of a criminal, and sees him as a man 
striving for justice, full of noble qualities and 
good will, who becomes the slave of his own 
reasoning powers. He thinks the play has 
been misread and the gloomy side been al- 
lowed to dominate and obscure the lighter 
comedy which he finds in it. Although the 
originality of the production meets with the 
approval of many critics, the popular verdict 


is that though it may do honour to 
Richard Flatter, it does little to William 
Shakespeare. 


“* Elisabeth ” dramas are apparently in vogue 
at the moment. “Ferdinand Bruckner,” 
(the pseudonym of the mysterious author 
whose identity remains undiscovered, despite 
the efforts of those who admired so much his 
“Verbrecher” of last season), is racing Lenor- 
mands’ “ Elisabeth of England” with a play 
which he wrote under the same title and is try- 
ing to get produced here before the appear- 
ance of Lenormand’s in Berlin. Director 
Beer has accepted Ferdinand Bruckner’s drama 
for his Deutches Volkstheater. 

The Prague season, amongst other interest- 
ing features, will bring several plays by French, 
English and American authors. The Mestské 
Divadlo Na Kral is producing Dickens’ “ Pick- 
wick,” dramatised by the well-known young 
Czech writer Frantisek Langer; Bernard 
Shaw’s “‘ Getting Married,” Eugene O’Neill’s 
**Marcus’ Millions” ; R. Sherwood’s “ On the 
Railway Bridge”; a Tristan Bernard play, 
“Let’s Kiss”; and others. Of new plays 
by Czech writers it will perform Frantisek 
Langer’s latest comedy, “‘ Angels Among Us,” 
Zd. Stepanek’s ““A Potful of Happiness,” and 
plays by Carel Capek, Lilia Bubelova and other 
native authors. 

For the opening of its season, the Metske 
Divadlo Na Kral chose a play by Luigi Pirandello, 
“‘Pencaci Giacomino,” performed for the 
first time in Prague. The piece whose subject 
is the disgust of an honest man at the state of 
public morality was well presented but failed 
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to maintain for the last two acts of enthusiasm 
aroused in the audience by the first. 

The Intimi Divadlo will bring out Shake- 
spear’s “The Taming of the Shrew,” a dramatic 
version of Oscar Wilde’s “ Picture of Dorian 
Gray,” several classic French and Germanplays, 
a number of new Czech comedies by Vrbsky- 
Zoulek, Grmela, Lovotin, new dramas by 
Klicpera, Stolba, Kvapil and others, and sever- 
al Czech adaptions from Maxim Gorki and 
Dostojevski. 

So far the present season in Budapest has 
shown less life than usual. The comparative 
dearth in new productions is partly due to the 
rivalry of the talkies and partly to the acute 
economic crisis in Hungary. The winter 
season has unfortunately opened with the 
same signs of financial stress in the theatres 
with which the spring season closed. 

Franz Molnar’s new play, “The Good 
Fairy,” will be produced this month. It 
will be the first important premiére of the 
season, with Franziski Gal, one of Hungary’s 
leading actresses, in the principal role. 

“Leona,” by Lajos Zilahy, produced for 
the first time in the National Theatre, met 
with an unduly chilly reception. The subject 
is the Hungarian Revolution and Counter 
Revolution of 1919. Apparently the public 
did not appreciate the dramatisation of horrors 
which are still too fresh in its mind, and too 
controversial to allow its dramatic qualities 
to be judged fairly on their merits alone. 

The Hyngarian Theatre recently produced 
for the first time Bourdet’s “‘ Le Sexe Faible.” 
The play was well presented and promises to 
have a long run. 
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LIVERPOOL PLAYHOUSE CIRCLE 






This organisation announces a second competition 
for one act plays, open this year, to any author who 
joins the Circle at the Members’ Subscription of 8/6, 
The prize is an award of £5. 5. 0, and the closing date 
is December 1st, 1930. Further particulars may be 
obtained by anyone who sends a stamped addressed 
envelope to Mr. A. W. Thompson, 160, Muirhead 
Avenue, Liverpool. The Circle has an attractive pro- 
gramme for its Sunday evening meetings up to Christ- 
mas. 

At the Repertory Theatre the Autumn plays include 
“The Adding Machine,” ‘‘ The Man in Possession,” 
and Mr. Sladen-Smith’s Festival prize play, ‘‘ The Man 
Who Wouldn’t go To Heaven.” 
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M®&: C. B. Cochran, speaking at the Glas- 
gow University Union, is reported to 
have foretold a revival of the drama in this 
country, and the return of the English people 
to a greater interest in the work of the serious 


theatre. This will come as no new or start- 
ling prophecy to members of the BririsH 
Drama LEaGuE, but it is good news that a 
manager like Mr. Cochran should announce his 
intention of taking an active part in this re- 
vival, even though, as he hinted at Glasgow, 
this may entail the abandonment of his produc- 
tion of lavish musical shows. Mr. Cochran’s 
new policy is doubtless to a large extent in- 
spired by the promised association with Mr. 
Gordon Craig. Such a partnership might 
well be an event of first class importance in 
the world of the theatre, and we can do no 
less than wish for it a speedy and permanent 
consummation, 


LEAGUE NOTES 


In our next issue we shall begin a new series 
of articles by Mr. Edward Lewis on the 
technique of the one-act play. This form 
of dramatic composition was, but a few years 
ago, almost extinct, since the demand for “cur- 
tain-raisers” for the professional stage, had 
practically ceased. But more recently the Com- 
munity Drama Movement has provided a new 
outlet, and the number of one-act playwrights 
must now be very large, as witnessed by the 
3,500 manuscripts which were submitted in the 
recent competition organised by John o’ London’ s 
Weekly. Messrs. Deane (who issued the ad- 
mirable winning plays in that competition in 
book form), Messrs. Allen and Unwin, Messrs. 
Gowans and Gray, Mr. Joseph Williams, and 
several other well known firms specialise in 
publication of one-act plays, and we believe 
such a series of articles as we plan will be wel- 
comed by many one-act dramatists, both actual 
and potential. The first article of the series 
will deal with the subject of “ Dialogue.” 


tA 


Miss Kelly asks us to state that the decrease 
of £317 in the amount paid in to the B.D.L. 
funds by the Village Drama Society since 1929 
is due to the fact that that Society last year 
received a sum of money in compensation for 
costumes that were burnt, and that another 
amount due to the Society has not yet been 
paid in. The receipts of the Village Drama 
Society, from affiliation fees and other sources, 
have risen this year very considerably. 


tA 


This number of DRAMA goes to press on the 
eve of the Autumn Conference of the League 
at Exeter, where over a hundred official del- 
egates will represent affiliated societies in every 
part of the country. A full report of the 
proceedings will appear next month. 


a 


We congratulate the Bournemouth Dra- 
matic and Orchestral Club on the fruition 
of their scheme for providing Bournemouth 
with a Little Theatre. It is hoped to open 
the Theatre next year, and the Foundation 
Stone is to be laid early in December by 
Lord Howard de Walden. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


Reviewed by Norman Marshall 


“ The Swan Shakespeare.” Edited by C.B. Purdom, 
illustrations by Jean Campbell. 3 vols., 25s. the set ; 
separately, 9s. each. 

“The Life of Michael Kelly.” 
Gollancz, 25s. 

“British Plays, from the 
Edited by Montrose J. Moses. 
50S. 

“ The Theatre of My Heart.” 
worth. Gollancz, 2s. 6d. 

“Creative Theatre.” By 
Douglas, 16s. 

ix Plays.” Gollancz, 7s. 6d. 

“Five One-Act Plays for a Scots Theatre.” By 
David Cleghorn Thomson. Oliver Boyd, 5s. 

“ A Book of Make-Up.” By Eric Ward. French, 
3s. 6d. 

“The Small Stage and its Equipment.” 
Angus Wilson. Allen & Unwin, 5s. 


By S. M. Ellis. 


Restoration to 1820.” 
Little, Brown & Co., 


By Geoffrey Whit- 


Roy Mitchell. Noel 


By R. 


T is many months since there has been such a deluge 

of really worth-while books on the theatre. There 
are at least half-a-dozen of the books on this list which, 
in an ordinary month, would serve to have most of 
this page devoted to them, but since they have all ar- 
rived together it is hardly possible to review any of 
them as they deserve. I can do little more than recom- 
mend them. 

First and foremost I recommend “‘ The Swan Shake- 
speare ”’ as the best edition of Shakespeare for all-round 
purposes which has yet appeared. I recommend it 
to the ordinary reader as an edition which is both 
easy to read and easy to handle, with wide, comfortable 
looking margins, paper that is not too thin for mark- 
ing passages and making notes, an appearance which 
is thoroughly dignified, a complete text reprinted 
from the “Cambridge” edition, illustrations of the sort 
which stir the reader’s imagination, unhampered by 
unnecessary elaborations or too defined details of 
the features of the characters, which the reader is 
tightly left to imagine for himself, and a price which 
everybody who buys a book can afford for an edition 
of Shakespeare. I recommend it to every amateur 
producer and actor of Shakespeare for Mr. Purdom’s 
production notes, which are especially good, because these 
notes are not intended as a complete guide to the produc- 
tion of the plays, but are simply suggestions which give 
the producer the right attitude towards each play, 
leaving him to work out his own individual produc- 
tion with the help of Miss Jean Campbell’s drawings of 
the costumes and properties. There are 108 illustra- 
tions, which inde designs for several hundred cos- 
tumes, and it would be difficult to over-praise Miss 
Jean Campbell’ s achievement in avoiding any sugges- 
tion of monotony in spite of the fact that practically 
all the costumes are Elizabethan, and that every 
illustration is in black and white. The suggestions 
for scenery and grouping are full of good ideas, 
the costumes as a oreoke are perfect examples of what 
a good stage costume ought to be, and they are drawn 
quite simply but with tremendous gusto and any amount 
of vivacity and humour. I have pored over these 
drawings for many hours without exhausting one half 
of their delights. 
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Two books which I can recommend to everybod 
interested in the history of the theatre are “ The Life 
of Michael Kelly—musician, actor, and bon viveur,” 
and the collection of plays which Mr. Moses has select- 
ed to illustrate the history of British Drama, from 
Buckingham’s “‘ The Rehearsal” to Shelley’s “ The 
Cenci.”” Both books are noteable for exceptionally fine 
sets of illustrations from contemporary prints, —— 
reproduced, and including many pictures of the scene 
and productions of the period. Mr. Ellis has use 
the life of Michael Kelly as the basis of a survey of the 
theatrical life of the period, and has at the same time 
written an extremely poms and lively biography of a 
very picturesque and likeable character. The other 
book is anything but the pedestrian anthology which the 
title suggests. Mr. Moses is an editor with a real 
genius for selection. Instead of merely taking one 
of the best plays of each period as an example, he has 
chosen plays which are genuinely representative of the 
taste of the times. The result is a collection full of 
variety, including several interesting but little known 
plays. The introductions to the plays are full of new 
points of view and attractively written. 

Mr. Whitworth’s book I recommend both to those 
who believe in the idea of a National Theatre and those 
who do not. Those who do, will find after readin 
this book that they are equipped with replies to 
the arguments usually raised against the idea. Those 
who do not, will find it very difficult to withstand Mr. 
Whitworth’s persuasiveness. This is a most disarming 
book. It begins as a very modest and entertaining 
autobiography, which includes the story of the founding 
of the Drama League, with the establishment of a 
National Theatre as one of its aims. But soon Mr. 
Whitworth starts to lay about him. Down go all 
the objections against a National Theatre, one after 
the other. His aim is unerring, and he demolishes 
ger with the neatness and lack of apparent 

ort which characterises a champion golfer making a 
long drive, or a great cricketer hitting a six. It is 
this air of good-humoured ease which makes this book 
such insidiously effective advocacy. Here is an essay 
on the National Theatre scheme by a writer who has 
devoted many years to an ideal, but who can write 
about it with a combination of saneness and gaiety 
far more effective than the noisy eloquence of the fan- 
atic who seeks to lay out his opponents rather than 
to convince them. 

Mr. Roy Mitchell’s “‘ Creative Theatre” is a book 
for all those who realise that the heavily realistic 
three-act play is not necessarily the only type of drama, 
and that the picture frame stage is only suitable for the 
sort of production which aims at grouping the actors 
into a series of living pictures, isolating the actor from 
the audience, preventing the direct relationship between 
weet and spectator equally essential in the production 
of a Shakesperian play and a modern expressionist 

lay. The weakness of this book is that Mr. Mitchell 
i a habit of wallowing at times in a sea of highly 
coloured platitudes, in which his argument is onee 
or twice nearly drowned, but on the whole this is 
a vigorous and eloquent argument for the moder- 
istic theories of production by a writer who is not just 
a theorist but a practical man of the theatre. Through- 
out the book he takes the theatre’s part. ‘“‘ Mostly 
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it is against the destructive merchandiser. Often it 
has been against the writer, sometimes against the mus- 
ician, the painter, the theologian and the moralist 
Not a few times have I had to take the Theatre’s part 
against the actor.” The book is illustrated by some 
remarkable scene designs, and in spite of its verbosity 
is perhaps the most important book on modern theories 
of production which has appeared since Gordon Craig 
wrote “‘ The Art of the Theatre.” 

As a solution to the difficulties of play-reading groups 
planning their winter programme, I suggest the six 
plays which Mr. Gollancz has published in a single vol- 
ume. All these plays except one have been published 
or produced within the last few months. The excep- 
tion is an entirely new play by Susan Glaspell. Two 
plays of outstanding interest in this volume are “‘ Green 
Pastures ” and “‘ Street Scene.” The other three are 
“Down Our Street,” “ Badger’s Green,” and “ Soc- 
crates,” the play by Clifford Bax which was recently 
produced by the Three Hundred Club. This is easily 
the most remakable of Mr. Gollancz’s many achieve- 
ments in “‘ bargain ee The book provides 
anjideal set of programmes for a play reading group, 
and for the ordinary reader it gives six evenings of 
solid enjoyment in front of the fireside at a little over 
a shilling an evening. 

I recommend Mr. Thompson’s book as a text book 
for amateur producers. The author, whose play “‘ War 
Memorial” figured in the final of the last Community 
Drama Festival, has called in an astonishing number 
of specialists to confer over his five plays, introduced 
frankly but charmingly by Mr. Compton Mackenzie. 
Nine Scottish producers, headed by Mr. William Arm- 
stong, have written production notes to these plays, 
and the result is a book which gives some extremely 
interesting examples of how the producer interprets 
a play. Two different producers write the notes to 


each play, and in some cases;interpret the play in 
two completely different ways, as for example in the 
notes on “ The Cateran’s Heir,”” where one producer 
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says “‘ play it as melodrama, for all it is worth,” and 
the other says “‘ avoid melodrama at all costs.” The 
best of the plays is “‘ No Room at the Inn,” a Christ- 
mas morality which could be translated out of the Scots 
into other dialects. The worst is “‘ The Kipper,” 
upon which I agree with Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
that it should never have been printed. 

Two more books which I recommend to the amateur 
are “‘ The Small Stage and its Equipment,” and Mr. 
Eric Ward’s book on make-up, which is the first 
thoroughly sound book on the subject to be published 
at a really low price. Mr. Angus Wilson’s book is 
written with an eye to the needs of “‘ the very humblest 
and poorest groups in the village church and school,” 
as well as wealthier amateur companies. This is a 
book which is badly needed, and Mr. Wilson has written 
it very efficiently indeed. ‘There is an especially good 
chapter on scenic equipment which every amateur 

roducer ought to read. The author has no particu- 
S fads or fancies, and fully appreciates the modern 
endencies to bring the play more directly to the 
audience by abolishing the line of demarcation between 
stage and auditorium, but he exaggerates the difficulties 
of producing on this sort of stage, which actually gives 
the producer more freedom and elbow room, greatly 
simplifies the difficulties of exits and entrances, and 
lightens the struggles of the inexperienced actor to “put it 
across.” Noamateur company, whatever its experience 
or inexperience, may be, can affordto do without this book 


THE HOLIDAY SCHOOLS OF 
THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 
SOME IMPRESSIONS 
By Margaret Macnamara 


“@CHOOL ?” murmurs Mr. Whitworth, 

whenever he and I discuss a draft pros- 
pectus, “ Can’t we find a better word?” Ap- 
parently not. But we seem to be on the way 
to a greater achievement. With Schools of 
Folk-dancing, Music and Speech-training in the 
field before Drama, and with other organisations 
now functioning in friendly rivalry with our- 
selves, we are helping to restore to the word 
its original colouring of free, grown-up activ- 
ity ; we are making it mean what we want it 
to mean: a gathering of men and women 
using their leisure to train themselves in the 
practice of an art they love. 

The length of time devoted to these gather- 
ings of amateurs of the arts varies from an 
afternoontoafortnight. The firstschool where- 
with we were connected was one of the earliest 
Drama Schools to be held ; it was at Horsham 
in 1925, under the auspices of the West Sussex 
Federation of Women’s Institutes. Signific- 
ant of the trend of the movement is the fact 
that, later on, we were asked to conduct a 
second School at Horsham under the auspices 
of the West Sussex Rural Community Council 
which is one of the county units working 
under the Carnegie Trust fund as adminis- 
tered by the National Council of Social Service. 
This year the N.C.S.S. has sent twenty-four 
bursars to our Schools, appointing them, in 
England, through the Rural Community 
Councils, in Scotland through the Scottish 
Community Drama Association and the Scot- 
tish Women’s Rural Institutes. Among town- 
dwellers, the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion and the Educational Settlements have 
given a lead which the Universities are begin- 
ing to follow up. 

Readers of Drama will not be surprised to 
hear that there is a lively market for our goods. 
The only class of amateur from whom we 
encounter “ sales resistance ”’ is the old-fashion- 
ed type still indeed far too numerous, 
which is content to be pushed and pulled 
through a performance by a politely patient 
producer-manager with his tongue in his 
cheek. Three outstanding examples of keen 
interest I will mention. Among the students 
drawn from a radius of some thirty miles to 
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a Saturday Half-Day School at Southampton 
in June, was a party of Sixth-Form boys 
who were spending their holiday as pleased 
themselves. At an Evening School run for a 
week at Gateshead, there was a group of out- 
of-work miners, who had clubbed together 
for a transferable course-ticket, enabling 
each to attend for one night. More amazing 
still, if less touching, was my experience at 
Bournemouth one day last month. I went 
down to meet the Local Committee of eight 
representatives, people who are doing the 
spade-work for a Religious Drama School, 
to be held there in the first week of December. 
Every one of the eight turned up in good time, 
and everyone sat through the longish agenda 
—except the Mayoress, who had to leave just 
before we finished to attend another committee. 

Such welcomes are hard to live up to, but, 
had I space, I could cap them with good-byes, 
which have invariably been accompanied by 
a chorus of promises to come again. And 
the promises are being fulfilled—scores of 
them. With the result that, after four Easter 
and four Summer Schools of our own organ- 
isation (including two at St. Andrews), besides 
the dozen or so that we have staffed, we 
are beginning to build up a tradition of our 
own. 

In the scheme for the first Easter School— 
the pioneer experiment on a large scale—I 
was enabled to hark back to the educa- 
tional methods of the Middle Ages, when every 
artist began as a craftsmen, aquired an under- 
standing of his material and his tools by hand- 
ling them, and developed his art by watching 
his master at work, and trying to express the 
reactions of his own spirit to the life around 
him. Our students should be put in 
the way of learning by practice and obser- 
vation. Some lectures we would have, but 
we would not trespass on the domain of 
University Extension. Our lecturers should 
be practitioners or critics of the Theatre. If 
they had University degrees we would not ad- 
vertise the initials except by their request. 
Luckily for my scheme, the professional theatre 
has preserved the old system. Our Direct- 
ors—Miss Edith Craig, Mr. W. G. Fay, Mr. 
Nugent Monck, Mr. Norman Page, of the old- 
er generation, Mr. Martin Browne, Mr. Tyrone 
Guthrie, Mr. Norman Marshall of the younger, 
are all men of the Theatre, who have learnt 
their job by “ doing it ” and “seeing it done.” 
Four are University men, but not one has de- 
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murred to teaching by rehearsals instead of by 
classes. 

Three main principles of programme- 
planning have emerged as the outcome of 
experience. One, arising from the plain 
necessity of catering primarily for producers, 
stage-managers and playrights, is that rehearsals 
shall be for demonstration rather than for 
finished performance. Normally, the “ Mum- 
mers’ Parties,” wherewith our schools con- 
clude, are semi-private ; at one we had three 
tiny reveues, skits on the staff, each produced 
by a third-year student ; at others we have had 
competitions in costume and mime. But at 
least one short scene or play should be brought 
to performance pitch. And it is essential 
that a large proportion of the audience should 
be seeing the performance for the first time. 
Otherwise it has the flatness of a dress rehearsal. 

It is of paramount importance that the re- 
hearsals-Director shall choose his material him- 
self—under guidance. (“Six Characters in 
search of an Author,” proposed for a School 
predominantly rural, had to be vetoed.”) But 
the choice should lie among plays the Director 
loves and has already produced. Any doubt 
as to the merit of a play, or hesitation as to the 
manner of presenting it, puts an undue strain 
on the nerves of his scratch-cast, and dis- 
sipates the attention of the student audience. 
From these considerations it follows that the 
titles of the set plays must be withheld until 
shortly before the School begins, when we 
can be fairly certain whether the original plan 
can be carried through. For our chiefs-of- 
staff are well known professional producers, 
whom we could not engage without agreeing 
to cancel arrangements should a sudden pro- 
fessional engagement make this necessary. 

Our third principle is that the time-table 
shall not be fully detailed until the School has 
assembled. The general plan must be clear 
beforehand, and “ disciplines must be main- 
tained,” but there should be freedom for 
improvisation. At the big Schools, numbers 
have ranged between a hundred and two 
hundred, yet every School has a crowd- 
individuality of its own which asserts itself 
amazingly quickly, and cannot be happily 
dealt with by hard-and-fast pre-arranged rule. 
Moreover, brilliant chances turn up. 

This summer, at Norwich, Mr. Nugent 
Monck was billed to illustrate his historical 
lectures from his wardrobe and property- 
room. The day before the School began he 
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HOLIDAY SCHOOLS 


told me that he had been able to induce his 
players to give a scene from their repertory 
each night, and the whole of “ Love’s Labours 
Lost” for a finale. Had I made public my 
original programme for a semi-private party 
I should have been compelled to turn down 
the offer as coming too late. We should have 
lost what proved to be the very best bit of 
teaching we have yet achieved. Next summer 
we hope, Mr. Monck will surpass it, by 
running a week’s Festival of Plays in 
connection with our second Norwich 
School. 

At Bournemouth, December 1st to 6th, Mr. 
Martin Browne will make two innovations. 


OF THE DRAMA LEAGUE 


In his demonstration-rehearsals he will use pro- 
fessional players. And local teams, who are 
preparing plays for Christmas, will be rehearsed 
and criticised in front of the audience. 

For me, as Organising Director, the great 
delight of the Schools has lain in the loyalty 
and generosity which the Staffs have shown in 
giving of their best in the service of the League. 
The wholeheartedness of their labours has 
indeed been the most valuable of the lessons 
they had to impart. Again and again students 


have said to me in astounded gratitude, ““To 
think that famous people like Miss Craig— 
Miss Fogerty—Mr. Fay— Mr. Monck—Mr. Page 
—should take such an infinity of pains!” 


NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


THE NOAH’S ARK THEATRE. 


The activities of the Noah’s Ark Theatre constitute 
an excursion into entertainment territory which is not 
new in essentials ; it is new only so far as the self-expres- 
sion of new personalities re-creates old material. 

The programme consists of about fifteen numbers, 
opening with the arrival of the Ark and closing with 
its triumphant departure. The Noah family appear 
first in the Ark and Noah, among other curious pieces 
of information, tells the audience that 

When they’d been aboard a year 

The family began to fear 

The Beasts might grow obstreperous ; 
They said ‘‘ That would be hell for us!” 


Hence the constitution of a show to divert all, from 
the highest browed elephant to the lowest browed 
newt. 

The variety of the numbers inspired the local press 
to special efforts. Unfamiliar with the type of work 
they decided that I must be a missionary, and waylaid me 
in the busiest moments with questions about my aims ; 
was I trying to educate the masses? When I denied this, 
they were disappointed. Finding that I had no axe to 
gtind they went away sorrowful but not apparently 
nonplussed, because next day I learnt for the first time 
from some paper what were my artistic aims. They 
discovered also that the Company was young. The 
age average in the first production was twenty-one. 
This led to some eloquence on the “ modern spirit,” 
in the pursuit of which illusion we were said to be 
suffering all the proverbial dangers and hardships of 
the idealist. That anyone blessed (or cursed) with an 
urge to create should want to create a show is beyond 
the comprehension of people in general and reporters 
in particular. 

The Ark, then, is a creation. If the theorists ask 
what is its “historical approach” ? and question its 
“tradi-ion,” we indicate: Noah, the Elizabethan song- 
writers, the English Suites of Bach, Pompon’s bear, 
modern Swedish architecture, the Chauve Souris, Lewis 
Carroll’s brilliant use of the comedy of inconsequence— 


one forbears to enlist the innumerable influence and 
emotional experiences embodied in the production of 
this programme, or rather, of that which we hope 
some day to give. 

The Ark is still shedding the inevitable trappings of 
the Art and Crafty. It shall survive these and other 
youthful forms of measles. Then every member shall 
be the unique expression of a single idea—tragic, 
satiric, lyirc—I hear Polonius! Let us leave it at that. 

The Ark has weathered the storms of two tours. 
The last was made in Sussex villages this August with 
four cars, a trailer, four tents and a Primus stove with 
no pride atall. We met everywhere with amazing kind- 
ness and appreciation. The Ark is reorganising for 
another voyage. Any information as to neighbour- 
hoods likely to support a new venture will be welcome. 

Victoria Kingsley. 


BATH PLAYGOERS 


Is the Provincial Theatre destined to be the Cinder- 
ella of the Entertainment World ? Should it be sub- 
sidized by the community ? asked Mr. Harold Downs, 
Hon. Secretary of the Bath Playgoers’ Society, in his 
Annual Report presented at the Annual Meeting. He 
continued : “ Our President, Mr. Horace Annesley 
Vachell, thinks that the hope of the theatre to-day lies 
in the provinces. Other authors, more specific, think 
that it lies with the Amateur Movement. Much of the 
work that is done by amateurs is excellent ; some of it 
is merely copyist and devoid of creative or artistic 
significance.”” The Bath Playgoers’ Society has had a 
most successful career. It began with the object of 
stimulating interest in Modern Drama ; it has flourished 
and it continues to flourish because the Executive Com- 
mittee has not yet pandered to the personal whims and 
fancies, or endeavoured to curry favour by compromis- 
ing on its basic principles. During the 1930-31 Season 
representative types of modern plays will be read, and 
toward the end of the season Mr. Downs will give a 
lecture-recital, “‘ Why Modern Plays 2”’ with illustrative 
readings by Mrs. Downs, who is the Society’s Producer. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


SWINTON PLAYERS, 


The fifth season of the Swinton Players will open 
auspiciously on 7th and 8th October with a play by 
the Poet Laureate, John Masefield : “‘ Esther.” The 
production, which follows a striking four seasons’ 
work, ranging from Shaw to Brandane, and from Ibsen 
to new works of “unknown” authors, is the most 
ambitious and interesting these Players have yet at- 
tempted, original designs for settings, properties and 
costumes have been drawn by Mr. Laurie Rowlands, 
the director, and the whole of the work to the final 
detail, has been executed by the Players. The other 
productions for the season are Granville-Barker’s 
“* Voysey Inheritance” and H. N. Gibson’s “ The 
Perfect Shadow.” The last named is the outcome of 
the advertisement in Drama for MSS. of new works, 
and will have its first important production. Mr. 
Gibson is a Londoner. 


NOTTINGHAM PLAYGOERS’ CLUB 

Londoners and others coming to reside in Notting- 
ham will like to hear of the work of the largest Amateur 
Dramatic Society in the county—the Nottingham Play- 
goers’ Club. A number of such have joined the Club 
from time to time. 

The Club has a record of continuous progress and 
expansion. Last season it was compelled by its numbers 
to move into larger quarters, and these immediately 
became so full that a second move was necessitated 
before the opening of this season. The Club will now 
shortly enter into an excellent private theatre, with a 
good stage and theatrical requirements necessary. 

Headquarters offices are those of the Secretary, Mr. 
Nevil Tru , A.C.A., Moot Hall Chambers, Wheeler 
Gate, Nottingham. The subscription is a minimum of 
5s. 

Civic recognition will be continued, the Lord Mayor 
and Lady Mayoress holding a reception for members 
on the first night, followed by a play and a talk on Ober- 
ammergau by the members who have visited it. 

The inaugural lecture was delivered by Mannin Crane 
(Commander Craine, R.N.R.), the Naval Playwright, on 
“* Drama of the Sea,” followed by a Naval play reading. 

The Club again offers a prize for the best one-acter 
written by a member, and holds its annual Fancy Dress 
Ball on January 12th in the Mikado, Nottingham, 
when there will be one or two good cabarets. A display 
of classical and rhythmic dancing is a rather uncommon 
feature at one meeting. 

As regards the general public, the Club presented in 
University College, on October 11th, Harold Chaplin’s 
“*The New Morality,” before a crowded audience. 

The Club has for some years taken the lead in a good 
deal of general work for amateur dramatics in the 
county, as, apatt from its immediate concerns, the 
Secretary also organises the local festivals of the 
National Drama Festival in Nottingham. 


PAINSWICK 


mae | 24th and 26th The Painswick Players ot 


four ormances of scenes from “ King Jo 

(Act Il and Act III, Sc. 1) in the garden of Painswick 
House. The number of performers taking part, and 
the picturesqueness of their costumes, armour, shields 
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and pennons justified its announcement as a “‘ Pageant,” 
although the text of Shakespeare was beautifully adher. 
ed to. It was a pageant in that the central figures— 
surprisingly effective as they were—scarcely added 
more to the satisfaction of the spectators than the sub 
sidiary knights, heralds, pages, and citizens; theig 
entrances, exits, and the tableaux which they formed, 

The acting was excellent throughout, rising to te 
markable heights in certain parts, and never falling 
below a credible level in the humblest. 

The sun, which withheld its favours on the Th ’ 
did its best to make amends on Saturday, and gave 
actors a glorious background of golden greens, espec- 
ially at the evening performance, when the setting sun 
shone through the beeches and outlined the approach. 
ing forms of King John and his followers. 


HULL PLAYGOERS 


The Hull Playgoers’ mm version of 
“Much Ado” (with present day England replaci 
Shakespeare’s “‘Italy”’) was devised and prod 
by the Society’s Secretary, F. R. Bell, Second Master 
of the Hull Grammar School, who is well-known 
in the amateur operatic world as joint-librettis of 
such popular comic operas as “‘ Dogs of Devon,” 
“ Highwayman Love” and “‘ The Count of Como,” 
and who recently staged the Hull Civic Pageant 
In his successful direction of the play—his first for the 
Playgoers’ Society—he had invaluable help from 
Ida Munroe Clark, who stage-managed, and her com 
petent stage-staff, and he was magnificently served 
by his cast, all of whom lent the right characterisation 
to their parts. Outstanding studies were those of 
Audrey Dannatt (“Beatrice”) and Sydney Cahill 
(“‘ Benedick ”’), their love scnee before the altar pe 
superbly done. One of the most impressive bits 
staging in the production was the Wedding scene, 
when first the guests, and then the bridal procession, 
with a retinue of bridesmaids, made their way, to 
appropriate wedding music, along the central aisle of 
the Theatre and up on to the stage, which was set to 


show the altar arranged for the nuptial ceremony— & 


a scene so arrestingly “‘ realistic’? that, towards the 
end of the week’s run, the audience rose, as in church 
on the entrance of the bride! The stage-effect 
was one to which the interior arrangement of the 
Playgoers’ Theatre, with its artistic proscenium steps, 
effectively lent itself, and the ringing out of Wedding 
Bells completed the illusion. 

The Hull Playgoers’ Society is to be complimented 
on its enterprise in staging the first known “‘ modem 
dress” version of this particulary romantic comedy 
and it is satisfactory to know that the venture 
proved as successfully financially as it has from the 
aftistic standpoint. Following as it did on th 
splendidly successful production, only a few weeks 
before, by the same Society, of “Dr. Knock” 
(already recorded in “‘ Drama”), and followed itedl 
in its turn, during Holy Week, by yet a third productios 
this half-season, that of ‘‘ Everyman,” Society 
may well congratulate itself on a very fine programme 
with which to inaugurate its new Theatre, opened 
only as recently as ber last, and on the big 
public which its performances can command. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


SIR PHILIP BEN GREET ON OBERAMMERGAU 


Tue Drama Leacus organised a re-union meeting of 
visitors to the Passion Play, in the theatre of the 
London School of Economics on Friday evening, 
October 3rd. There was a crowded audience to hear 
Sir Philip Ben Greet, who gave a most interesting 
address tee on his own experiences of Oberammergan 
throughout a period of over half a century. This was, 
incidentally, Sir Philip’s last public appearance prior 
to his sailing for a theatrical tour in America. 

A lot had been written, said the lecturer, for and 
against the Oberammergau Play, but little had been 
heard of actors’ views, and he would like to speak to 
them as a theatre man. The casts were selected by a 
committee who chose young people for the parts so 
that they could play them every ten years. That was 
avery beautiful idea, Sir Philip said. 

There was a law in Germany, he continued, against 
religous plays but not that of Oberammergau. He had 
known people who had witnessed it sixty years ago, 
when it was possibly more primitive. He went brief- 
ly into statistics to show how the whole thing had swell- 
ed into the institution it was, and said that additional 
ot overflow performances had frequently to be given 
for those people who lived say, within driving distance. 
The last performance before the war, was in 1910: 
in 1920 the peasants had no food. He need not say 
much about the theatre at Oberammergau. It was 
a model theatre, and he would like to see a similar 
one built in this country. 

Sir Philip said that the point of view of a visitor 
to Oberammergau who asked in a restaurant how much 
Anton Lang got out of the play was a hopelessly er- 
roneous one. On the other hand, the play had suc- 


ceeded so well this year that the executive had been 
able to wipe off a backer’s debt of about 2,000,000 
marks. The amount received by Anton Lang in 1900 
worked out at 30s. a performance, spread over seventy 


performances. In 1910 he received £2 a performance, 
and in 1922 only 4d., or actually 33d., a performance 
The peasant actors mostly worked as w carvers 
during the off seasons, and could not, of course, do 
so while the play was going on. 

The wonderful success of the Oberammergau 
Passion Play was entirely due to local devotional 
effort and enthusiasm, although they did once get 
the help of the stage manager of the Hoftheatre at 
Munich. The stage costumes came from Jerusalem. 


A COMING OF AGE 


We have received from the Manchester Playgoers 
amost entertaining souvenir of the twenty-first birth- 
day of the Club which has just been celebrated. This 
is a handsome publication, illustrated with a notable 
collection of portraits, and containing contributions 
from most of the most eminent theatre folk of to- 
day. It will be generally admitted that the Manchester 
Playgoers hold a premier ition among the non-pro- 
ducing theatre societies of this country. Their record 
is one of long and helpful patronage of all that is best 
in stage life and art, and any reader of this record will 
hope that Mr. F. E. Doran’s dream will be realised, 
and that the effort of himself and of his society will 
soon be crowned by the creation of a Civic Theatre for 
Manchester. 


THE BRITISH MODEL THEATRE GUILD 
EXHIBITION. 


By Daphne Shelmerdine. 


The exhibition held last month at the Players 
Theatre, New Compton Street, of model stages, stage 
ee ny and pu , made by members of the British 
M Theatre Guild, allowed many people who had 
previously seen a marionette performance only from 
the front of the house, to handle the puppets and see 
their working at close quarters. The marionette 
theatre caricatures life in miniature with delicate malice 
but its minuteness touches, with laughter, the springs 
of pity. The oe walker, the concert player at 
the piano, arranging his small coat tails with such 
cate, epitomize the absorption and self-importance of 
all tight-rope walkers and piano performers in minature. 
There was also a clever performance of insect marion- 
ettes, Geoff the Grasshopper and Bill the Beetle. These 
were beautifully made Puppets and their setting and 

resentation showed that the marionette theatre, by 

rrowing something from the films, can caricature 
life by enlarging as well as by diminishing natural 
size. The fascination of the puppets is not lessened 
by handling them and watching from behind the scenes 
the skilful manipulation of strings. A number 
of dolls of varying sizes, made by Mr. Robert Flint, 
were on sale, either in parts (delicately carved and paint- 
ed wooden heads, wooden bodies, and metal ds 
and feet) or assembled. The newest puppets were 
jointed at the knee by strips of leather instead of wire. 

One of the chief interests of the exhibition for the 
play-goer or producer were the model stages and sys- 
tems of lighting, which are of great practical value, 
Probably many readers of Drama have visited the 
model arranged by Mr. Harold Ridge at the Science 
Museum, South Kensington, and illustrated in the July 
number of Drama. A model stage at this exhibition 
showed the extraordinary value of the cyclorama in 
creating an illusion of distance and a permanent back- 
ground for any scene. The cyclorama in this model 
was made of white cardboard, and visitors could control 
the switchboard and flood it, from upper and lower 
an with dark blue, light blue, orange and red. 
There is any amount of experimental work still to be 
done in the use of permanent plaster dome or white 
canvas background for the modern theatre, both in 
the combination of colours and the throwing of clouds 
and shadow patterns. 


WITHINGTON 


The Dramatic Society of the Withington Liberal 
Club, on Oct. 18th, made its first venture in serious 
drama with “ The Joan Danvers.” The players have 
reason to feel encouraged to go further in this line: 
the performance was not faultless, but it was spirited 
and alive, and it held the attention of the audience. 

The author’s characterisation is somewhat too 
melodramatic to allow the actors to indulge in the finer 
shades : they played soundly, on the iines laid down 
for them, and Mr. Agopian, as the domestic tyrant, 
was very effective: an old-fashioned gallery would 
have hissed him heartily. 

The production, by Mr. Ryan, was good: his cast 
moved about his small stage naturally, and the setting 
was sufficient and well adapted to the conditions. 
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LETTERS TO 
THE NATIONAL THEATRE. 


Dear Sir, 

Tho’ naturally, I should never think of criticising 
Mr. Granville-Barker’s splendid book on the National 
Theatre, I sent him, as an old friend, a few thoughts 
it had called up, and he has suggested that I might 
write a letter to Drama (with his replies) in order to 
provoke a discussion. I obey, and my suggestions are 
put under headlines in order to be brief. 

Two Houses. I know that the whole scheme depends 
on having them. Of course I want two houses if 
we could get the audiences. But can we? Alas! 
I have my fears. True there are cities on the Continent 
like Stuttgart and Munich with a large and small 
adjacent house under one Director, where they play 
opera and drama simultaneously, turn and turn about. 
(We may see the same thing in a modern way in the 
scheme for Sadlers Wells and the Old Vic.) But I know 
how the mere mention of this horrifies those who are 
working for a National Theatre. How they fear the 
additional complications would wreck the whole 
scheme. So I don’t suggest it as a practical policy 
but only as a provocation. 

Guest Performers. In Germany they ate very com- 
mon. The “stars” are often invited to appear as 
guests. Their public like the visit, their permanent 
company may not. I think, say, thirty years ago, 
“* guests ” would have delighted the public and given 
distinction to the theatre. (Leading people like 
The Bancrofts, Hare, and the Kendals—even Irvin 
in his latest days would probably have been gratifie 
at being occasionally asked as *‘ guests.””) Now there 
does not seem the same necessity—Mr. Granville- 
Barker disapproves. 

Reduced Prices for 
be rigidly confine 


schools, etc. 


These should 


* 4 Performances. 
to special groups—students, 
The opera at Geneva was subsidised 
by the ‘Municipality and run on democratic lines. It 


was bound to give a cheap 
The inevitable happened. 
at unremunerative prices, 
nights, and the opera was 
Barker concurs. 

Length of Vacations. 1 should have thought three 
months a year instead of a year at a time would have 
suited both the actor and theatre better, but this 
is a technical question about which I cannot be 
dogmatic. 

One or Two-Act Plays. There are many valuable 
foreign long one-act plays, and short two-act plays 
(like Zourgenif’s Bread and Others) which play for an 
hour to an hour-and-a-half, and cannot be produced 
on the West-End stage—A National Theatre would 
give them an opoprtunity—Mr. Granville-Barker is 
very anxious they should be given a chance. 

Word-Perfect Actors. In Germany, it is said, every 
young actor is expected to be word-perfect in about 
twenty plays—the older may be word-perfect in forty. 
Mr. Granville-Barker dislikes the idea, “‘ that only means 
the strictest sort of conventionality.” Still, this 
enables plays to be revived with few rehearsals. 
It is said, the Burg Theatre in Vienna has ae 
Shakespeare plays in its repertory which can be 
on with one or two rehearsals. Tho’ I doubt this, 
the system can certainly put on revived plays very 
quickly. 


- about once a week. 
e house was crowded 
nearly empty the other 

ruined. Mr. Granville- 
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THE EDITOR 


Ai Specimen German Repertory Theatre 

Giving thirty-two performances in four weeks.—]] 
following figures are entirely approximate : 
The Latest Play (a success) three times a week 
The Success of the previous month, once a week - 7 
Popular plays, given (say) once a month - 

(The above would require one, or no rehearsal q 
Revivals (given two or three times a year) - 4 
Classical plays (Shakespeare, stotest, Goethe, 

Schiller, etc. - - - 


Mr. Granville-Barker writes, “Very useful, and th 
you. But I suggest it is too near the old stock Co 
system.” 

If it is, all I can say is I wish we had more of it, 

I am. Yours sincerely, 
S. M. Fox, 


A QUESTION OF PUBLICITY. 


Dear Sir, 

A great lack in the business side 
amateur dramatic productions is found in the need 
Posters advertising our productions. Bills are eitl 
written out by hand or, on the part of the weatlh 
societies printed, but often in an unattractive mann 
The expense of special designs is, of course, prohibiti 
to the average society. : 

Would it be possible for the Drama League to i 
a Poster (double crown size) with an attractive bord 
if possible in colours, within which the societies co 
themselves incorporate, at the hands of their le 
printer, their own advertisements? Iam sure that 
this way the League could do a good deal to rend 
more stimulating the announcements of its affili 
societies. 
Yours faithfully, 
Epmunp Ls 


We have also received the following poetical reply to 
Terence Gray’s letter published in last month’s DRAMA, 


With apologies to Mr. A. A. Milne. 
Tune—“ Rice Pudding.” 


What is the matter with Terence Gray 

That he gives Cus a up to express his dismay 
At the Drama League and Community Play 
What is the matter with Terence Gray ? 


What is the matter with Terence Gray ? } 
Has the “* Cambridge Festival ” threatened to pay] 
Or has Gordon Bottomley written a play ? 

What és the matter with Terence Gray ? 


What is the matter with Terence Gray, 
Is it really too awfully dreadful to say ? 
I couldn’t attend the meeting that day, 
What is the matter with Terence Gray ? 


What is the matter with Terence Gray, 
Has Cochran persuaded Craig to stay ? 
Can the National Theatre be on its way ? 
What is the matter with Terence Gray. 
A. D. D. L. 

















ST. PANCRAS 
PEOPLE’S THEATRE 


36 TAVISTOCK PLACE, W.C.1 


Telephone : Museum 9469 
Honorary Director: Miss EDITH NEVILLE 
Director and Producer : Miss MAUDE SCOTT 


NOVEMBER PERFORMANCES, 1930 
1st-— 4 
THE CHERRY ORCHARD - Anton T'chehov 
6th, 7th, 8th— 
THE BELLS : - - - Leopard Lewis 
13th, 14th, 15th— Roland Pertwee & 
INTERFERENCE Harold Dearden 
20th, 21st, 22nd— 
BiRD IN HAND = -  Fohn Drinkwater 
27th, 28th, 29th— : 
THE CONQUERING HERO Allan Monkhouse 





VACANCIES for :— 

a. MEN of experience and ability for 
AMATEUR REPERTORY COMPANY. 

b. BEGINNERS & STUDENTS (Men, Women 
& Children) for Crowd Work, etc. Prac- 
tical Tuition in Acting, Elocution, Stage 
Dancing, Deportment, Make-up, etc. 
Special Section for Play Production. 

c. VOLUNTEER HELPERS of all kinds. 


Send stamp for Prospectus. Interviews by appointment 


Zeesees and Manage 


If you have your Advertising contract for Curtain, Slides, Programme, or Street Scene to let, or if you 
are not satisfied with your present contract, get into touch with us at once. 

We are the largest and oldest established firm of Theatrical Advertising Contractors in the Kingdom, so that 
you can always be sure of the best possible rental from us and above all sure of your Cheque in advance. 

Write, or preferably give us a call when in Leeds or London and, should business result, we are 
confident that you will be more than satisfied. 
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Please mention ““ DRAMA” when replying to advertisements 











BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


resident : 
LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Viee-Presidents : 
THE EARL OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES 
VISCOUNT BURNHAM MISS LENA ASHWELL, O.B.E. 


ARNOLD BENNETT SIR J. MARTIN HARVEY 
THE RIGHT HON. J. R. CLYNES, M.P. SIR BARRY V. JAGKSON 
SIR 


MICHAEL SADLER, K.C.S.1. ALBERT RUTHERSTON 
PROF. BE. j. DENT 


Hon, Treasurer : Chairman of the Council : 
ALEC L: REA HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER 


Secretary : 


GEOFFREY WHITWORTH 


Council : 
KENNETH R, BARNES . FISHER WHITE L. pv GARDE PEACH, Ph.D. 
B. J. BENSON SS ELSIE FOGERTY MISS CONSTANCE RADFORD 
F. S. BOAS, LL.D. LT.-COL. C. HEADLAM, D.S.O. C. HAROLD “no * 
G. W. BISHOP MISS MARY KELLY R. ; ERTSON 
MISS D. M. CARRITT HOLFORD KNIGHT, K.C., M.P. MISS MAUDE SCOTT 
LEWIS CASSON THE HON. MRS. ALFRED GEORGE._O, SHARMAN 
L. BOUGHTON CHATWIN LYTTELTON, D.B.E. W. J. TURNER 
MRS. NESFIELD COOKSON THE BARL OF LYTTON R. C. WALLHEAD, M._.P. 


MISS EDITH CRAIG W. LEE MATHEWS MRS, GORDON WHITMORE 
D. HAYDN DAVIES WALTER PAYNE 


Library Commities : 
F. S. BOAS, LL.D., Chairman. 
JOHN DRINKWATER H. F, RUBINSTEIN C.. J... SISSON, D.Lrrr. 


ASHLEY DUKES ALBERT RUTHERSTON GEOFFREY WHITWORTH 
SIR NIGEL PLAYFAIR ALEC L. REA NORMAN WILKINSON 


6 ting aim of the British Drama League is to assist the development of the Art of the Theats 
and to promote a right relation between Drama and the Life of the Community. ~ 


MEMBERSHIP of the League is open to all persons who are concerné 
with the practice or enjoyment of the Art of the Theatre, and ma 
be acquired by the payment of an annual subscription of {1 1s. 


Any organised society or gtoup of not less than ten persons mi 
become affiliated to the Drama League, and as an affiliated body shi 
acquire and exercise all the privileges afforded by the League, includin 
free receipt of “Drama” monthly and the use of the League’s Librap 
The minimum affiliation fee is {1 1s. 


Further particulars from the Hon. Secretary, 


¢ ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.Cz 
Telephone: Temple Bar %507-8 
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